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A tf, Lope de Vega, el eloquente 
Repentino poeta accelerado, 
Morador de la fuente del mercado 
Sustentado con sangre de inocente, 
Hanme dicho que dizes de repente 

Y que de tu dezir esu ; s pagado, 

Y tanbien que arrojas de pensado 
Coplones que caminan a las ueynte. 
Huelgome dello, Lope, y gusto mucho 
Del rumbo que traheys y la braueza ; 
Sed buen hijo, serui a Da Hulana, 
Que a fe de pobre que lo que escucho 
Es murmurar de uos mucha pobreza 
Con uanagloria y presuncion ufana. 

The MS. contains a number of ballads not 
in Duran : 

p. 95. " Al pie de una seca encina;" 
p. 96. " Recostado esta Siluero 

al pie de una fuente clara," 
p. 97, "Romance de la entrada de los Reyes 
Phelipe y Dona Margarita de Austria en Sala- 
manca," ano de 1600, beginning: " Despues 
que llegado fueron." 

P. 349 follows " Adagiorum centuriae quinque: 
Amo de muchos, lobos se lo cotnen 
Multitudo imperatorum Cariam perdidit, etc. 
P. 390. Capanna di Tirsi : 

"Done con le sue fresch'e lucid' onde." 

The other volume is described in the Cata- 
logue as follows: Cod. cccliv (marked D. 354), 
" Poesie spagnuole copiate da Arnaldo came- 
riere di Monsig. Girol. da Sommaria. Cod. 
chart, in 4°. sa.ec. xirii. Tndice : Obras de 
Don Diego de Mendoca desde la pr a hoja 
hasta h» 228. 

Obras del Frayle Benito desde 232 hasta h a 348. 
Obras de Fray Luys de Leon desde 350 hasta 
el fin. 

The first rubric is : Obras del muy illustre 
cauallero y excelentissimo Poeta Don Diego 
de Mendoca, Embaxador por el Rev Nuestro 
Senor en Turquia, Venecia, Roma.y Inglaterra. 
fol 1 : Don Diego de Mendoca al Cardinal 
Espinosa.4 Illustrisimo Seiior: El Governa- 
dor de Breza, estando el Emperador en Pala- 
cio, prendid el Alcalde Ronguillo en Vallado- 
lid : Gutierre Lopez de Padilla desafi6 en 
Palacio y mat6 en Alcaudete a Don Diego 
Pacheco, el Duque de Gandia y Don Luys de 
la Cueua pusieron mano a las espadas delante 
del Emperador en Caragoca, el marques, etc. 

4 This Cardinal Espinosa was D : ego de Espinosa, who 
died Septbr. 15, 1572. 



Fol. 2. Muy mag co seiior. Porque me manda 
Vm. le escriba muy largo en que andan mis 
negocios, y como me va en esta, etc. Fol. 13, 
El Bachiller al Capitan Salazar: La fama como 
es recuer[d]o general del mundo, a llegado a 
esta corte de Roma cargada de las victorias 
del emperador nuestro senor, y pensando 
pasarlo embuelto entre ellas como doblon de 
plomo, venia asimismo, etc. Fol. 23 : Res- 
puesta del Capitan al Bachiller. Fol. 31: 
Soneto. "El hombre que doliente esta de 
muerte," followed by the sonnet " Dias can- 
sados, duras horas tristes." The last poem 
by Mendoza is Penolope (sic) y Ulises, fol. 227. 
The poems of Fray Benito begin on page 
232 with the following poem : 

Una viuda en Aragon viuia 

que tanto en castidad se senalaua, etc. 

The Obras de don Luys de Leon begin on 
fol. 351V with 

" Vida descansada " : 
' Que descansada vida, etc' 

Want of time, and the inability to procure 
in the Florence library, any edition whatever 
of the poems of Gongora, Luys de Leon or 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, must be my ex- 
cuse for the above very imperfect description 
of two manuscripts that are certainly not 
without interest. Both are carefully written, 
the latter (D. 354), being a beautiful piece of 
work, and should be taken into account, to- 
gether with MS. 311 of the National Library 
at Paris, 5 should anyone venture to re-edit 
the works of Mendoza. 

Hugo A. Rennert. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



THE MISPLACEMENT OF Only. 
It is the purpose of this article to examine 
with some care the so-called misplacement of 
the adverb only, 1 as exemplified in the sen- 
tence, " He only spake three words." 

5. Cf. Morel-Fatio. " L'Arte Mayor et l'heiidecasyllabe 
dans la poesie Castellane du xve siecle et du commencement 
du xvie," p. 22. Extrait de la Romania, tome xxiii. Paris, 
1894. 

1 To Mr. R. O. Williams, whose paper on this subject ap- 
peared in the April number of Mod, Lang. Notes, I tender 
my apologies. If I seem to poach on his preserves, I can 
only plead (or shall I say plead only?) that my conclusions 
were reached some little time before the publication of his. 
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The earliest opinion on the subject that I have 
found recorded anywhere is in Bishop Lowth's 
A Short Introduction to English Grammar, 
published in London in 1763. In the edition 
of 1767, which alone I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting, the passage reads as 
follows: "The adverb, as its name imports, 
is generally placed close or near to the word, 
which it modifies or affects, and its propriety 
or force depends on its position." Then (in a 
foot-note): "Thus it is commonly said, 'I 
only spake three words ; ' when the intention 
of the writer manifestly requires, ' I spake 
only three words.' " (P. 146.) 

In 1776, Dr. Geo. Campbell, in his Philos- 
ophy of Rhetoric, touched upon the same sub- 
ject : 

"In the next quotation the homonymous 
term may be either adjective or adverb, and 
admits a different sense in each acceptation : 

' Not only Jesuits can equivocate.' 

If the word only is here an adverb, the sense 
is, ' To equivocate is not the only thing that 
Jesuits can do.' This interpretation, though 
not the author's meaning, suits the context. 
A very small alteration in the order gives a 
proper and unequivocal, though a prosaic ex- 
pression of the sense: 'Jesuits can not only 
equivocate.' Again if the word only is here 
an adjective (and this, doubtless, is the author's 
intention), the sense is, 'Jesuits are not the 
only persons who can equivocate.' But this 
interpretation suits ill the composition of the 
sentence." (p. 252.) 

In 1783 appeared Hugh Blair's Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. Discussing in 
Lecture eleven the syntax of adverbs, the 
author calls attention to the ' nicety ' of their 
position when they are "used to qualify the 
signification of something which either pre- 
cedes or follows them." As illustration, he 
cites a passage from Addison's Spectator, No. 
412; "By greatness I do not only mean the 
bulk of any single object, but the largeness 
of a whole view." " Here," says Dr. Blair, 
"the place of the adverb only, renders it a 
limitation of the following word mean. 'I do 
not only mean.' The question may then be 
put, What does he more than mean ? Had he 
placed it after bulk, still it would have been 
wrong. ' I do not mean the bulk only ' of any 
single object. For we might then ask, What 
does he mean more than the bulk? Is it the 
the colour? Or any other property? Its 
proper place, undoubtedly, is after the word 



object. ' By greatness, I do not mean the bulk 
of any single object only ; for then, when we 
put the question, What does he more than 
mean than the bulk of a single object? the 
answer comes out exactly as' the author in- 
tends, and gives it, the largeness of a whole 
view." 

Dr. Blair's conclusion is as follows : 

"The fact is, with respect to such adverbs as 
only, wholly, at least, and the rest of that 
tribe, that in common discourse, the tone and 
emphasis we use in pronouncing them, gener- 
ally serves to show their reference, and to 
make the meaning clear ; and hence we ac- 
quire a habit of throwing them in loosely in 
the course of a period. But, in writing, where 
a man speaks to the eye, and not to the ear, 
he ought to be more accurate, and so to con- 
nect those adverbs with the words which they 
qualify, as to put his meaning out of doubt, 
upon the first inspection." 2 

The opinions expressed by Lowth, Campbell, 
and Blair, are echoed by all except a very few 
of the authorities who come after them. 3 Of 
these exceptions, the most important are 
Maetzner and Bain. Maetzner wrote in 1865 ; 
Bain, in 1874. According to Maetzner, the rule 
for the use of only is as follows : If only 
qualifies a single notion, such as an adjective 
or adverb, it usually stands before it ; but if 
only is detached from its reference to a single 

2 Cf. Lecture 21, in which the criticism of the passage 
from Addison is repeated, 

3 Into the selva selvaggia of English grammars I do not 
pretend to have penetrated very deeply. The number ex- 
amined, however, has been large enough to guard against 
any serious oversight. Among the most important of those I 
have consulted are the following : Wm. Hazlitt's A New and 
Improved Grammar, London, 1810, professedly based on 
Lowth's Introduction; Lindley Murray's English Grammar, 
which in its comment on the use of only follows Blair; Wm. 
Cobbett's Grammar of the English Language , Letter xxi ; 
Chas. Conte's Elements 0/ the Grammar 0/ the English 
Language; Peter Bullions' The Principles of English 
Grammat ; Goold Brown's Grammar of English Gram- 
mars; J. Walker's Rhetorical Grammar ; and W. C. Fow- 
ler's The English Language in its Elements and Forms. 
The rhetorics have been examined with greater thoroughness; 
I do not think I have overlooked one; but since with few 
exceptions they contribute nothing, or next to nothing, to 
the solution of the problem, it is not worth while taking space 
to enumerate them. The same remark may be made upon 
works which deal with the subject of English usage. From 
one of these last, however, [ cannot forbear to quote. 

i Gould's G')od English, a very menagerie of wild opinions, 

comments as follows on the use of only : " The misplacing 

of the word only is so common, so absolutely universal, one 

i may almost say that only cannot be found in its proper place 

! in any book within the whole range of English literature." 
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notion, and refers to the predicate generally, 
it may take some other place. (Englische 
Grammatik, Bd. 3, p. 584.) The example 
given is : "I have only been six days at St. 
Petersburg." (Bulvver, Devereux, 5, 2.) 

Prof. Bain, in his English Grammar as bear- 
ing upon Composition, out of sixty-three pages 
given to "Order of Words," devotes three to 
a discussion of the placement of only. In the 
view of Prof. Bain, the place of this adverb is 
governed by two laws, the law of Proximity 
and the law of Priority. The law first re- 
quires that the qualifying word be placed near 
the word qualified. The second law rests 
upon two considerations : first, that the quali- 
fication usually precedes the thing qualified 
(cf. Spencer's Philosophy of Style), so that "if 
a qualifying word lies between two words and 
is not specially excluded from the one that 
precedes, the principle of order would make 
us referit to the one that follows;" second, that 
a qualifying word qualifies all that follows un- 
til we come to a break in the sentence. Ap- 
plying these principles to the word only, Prot. 
Bain derives the following rule of practice ; 
" In composition the only safe rule is to place 
the subject to be restricted after the 'only.' " 
To this rule he makes but one exception, 
though an important one, as I shall try to show 
later. He says that the sentence, " He only 
came home yesterday " is hardly worth chang- 
ing to "He came home only yesterday," for 
the reason that 

" there is something gained by interposing be- 
fore 'came home' the intended qualification. 
We expect after the verb a simple unqualified 
date — 'he came yesterday, last Tuesday.' 
When the meaning is that he might have been 
much sooner but did not actually arrive till 
yesterday, there is a want of some qualification 
prefixed. ' He did not come till yesterday,' is 
the full expression, but rather long and formal 
for colloquial address." 

To these opinions of Prof. Bain very little 
has since been added. Prof. Genung, writing 
in 18S7, allows no exception to the stringent 
rule. "It is undoubtedly a fact," he admits, 
"due to the so frequent misplacing of only, 
that people make the adjustment of sense 
unconsciously. But this should not be taken 
as an excuse for the incorrect usage." The 
most recent comment on this use of only oc- 



curs in an article by Mr. R. O. Williams, 
published in Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. 10, pp. 
67, 68. Bringing together examples from 
about thirty authors, ranging in time from Sir 
Philip Sidney to Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Wil- 
liams draws the conclusion that sentences of 
the type " He only spake three words " occur 
so frequently as to leave the impression that 
this type is more common than the type " He 
spake only three words." He notes also that 
sentences of the first type are particularly 
frequent in writers that show spontaneity. 

The results of theorizing and investigation 
down to the present time may be summed up 
as follows: (1) There is pretty general agree- 
ment among grammarians and rhetoricians 
that the type of sentence represented by " He 
spake only three words " is preferable to the 
type of sentence "He only spake three words," 
provided we do not wish to contrast the verb 
spake with some other verb. (2) With but very 
few exceptions these writers maintain that 
only should always immediately precede the 
word upon which it operates. (3) Maetzner 
makes the so-called irregular form a special 
case ; Prof. Bain adheres to the general rule, 
but notes an exception in the type of sentence 
represented by "He only came yesterday." 
(4) Mr. Williams holds that the type of sen- 
tence represented by "He only spake three 
words" is more frequent than the other type 
and is especially noticeable in writings charac- 
terized by spontaneity. 4 

Of the various principles suggested by these 
writers as explanations of the placement of 
only, the two principles of Prof. Bain's, Prox- 
imity and Priority, seem to me at once the 
simplest and the most comprehensive. If, in 

4 Since writing this article I have noticed that Prof. 
C. B. Bradley in his Orations unci Arguments, p. 358, 
makes an illuminating comment on this sentence in one of Ers- 
kine's speeches: " It only remains to remind you that another 
consideration has been strongly impressed upon you and no 
doubt will be insisted on in reply." (Speech in Behalf of 
John Stockdale.) The following is Prof. Bradley's note 
"The position of the word only in a sentence is a matter 
which used to he determined almost wholly by considerations 
of euphony and rhythm. The claims of clearness and preci- 
sion are now more generally recognized and we are apt to 
insist that the word be placed next to that which it qualifies. 
The difference is sharply brought out in this particular case. 
Odd as the sentence now sounds, it would be difficult unless 
we recast the whole, to find another place for only without 
destroying either sense or rhythm, or both ." 
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addition, we bear in mind Prof. Bain's defence 
of " He only came yesterday," and take into 
our account the demands of rhythm, that most 
powerful of stylistic agencies, we have all the 
rhetorical principles we need. Let us see if 
we can explain by means of them the common 
examples of misplacement. 

The various forms of sentence in which only 
is used as predicate adverb may be indicated 
diagrammatically as follows : 

A.— verb-f-only-)- verb-qualifier. 



In this type of sentence only operates on 
the verb-qualifier. Example: "He spake only 
three words." 

Bi.— only -fverb-f- verb-qualifier. 



In this type of sentence only operates on the 
predicate as a whole. Examples: "And be- 
sought him that they might only touch the 
hem of his garment." (Et rogabant eum ut 
vel fimbriam vestimenti ejus tangerent. Matt. 
14: 36.) " What would be best advised then, 
if it be found so hurtful and so unequal to 
suppress opinions for the newness or the un- 
suitableness to a customary acceptance, will 
not be my task to say ; I only shall repeat 
what I have learnt from one of your own 
honorable number." (Milton, Areopagitica.) 
B2. — only-)- verb-|- verb-qualifier. 



In this type of sentence only passes over 
the verb to operate on the verb-qualifier. The 
following is perhaps an example: "Though 
we were ten days in Naples, I only saw one 
quarrel." (VV. D. Howells, Italian Journeys, 
cited by F. Hall.) 

B3. — only + verb-)- verb-qualifier. 



In this type of sentence the operation of 
only is distributed over the verb and its quali- 
fier. Only affects the verb in one way and the 
qualifier in a different way. The following 
example is from Bacon's essay Of Building: 

"Beyond this court, let there be an inward 

court ; on the under story towards the 

garden, let it be turned to grotto, or place of 
shade, or estivation, and only have opening 
and windows towards the garden." 



In this sentence, as I interpret it, only modi- 
fies in one way the phrase ' have opening and 
windows ' and in another way, ' towards the 
garden.' 

Of these four possible arrangements, the 
first and second fall under the rule that only 
should immediately precede the word or words 
it modifies. The third, looked upon by most 
authorities as incorrect, is the form supposed 
to be exemplified in the sentences offered in 
text-books for correction. The last form is a 
common and in my opinion a correct form 
which has not as yet received adequate con- 
sideration. I will take up these various forms 
one by one. 

In A, the force of only is directed upon the 
qualifier of the verb. The verb itself is unaf- 
fected. As we read the sentence, we accept 
the verb, when we come to it, at its face value, 
afterwards making such modification of our 
first impression as is cal led for by the qualifier. 
The verb, therefore, considered by itself, must 
be consistent with the qualification. Clear- 
ness may even require more than this, may 
require that there be something in the pre- 
ceding part of the sentence to point the way 
to the qualification which the verb is to un- 
dergo. If this is not the case the qualification, 
when it comes, may call for a painful read- 
justment of the idea conveyed by the verb. It 
follows that sentences of this type, even if 
technically correct, may not meet all the re- 
quirements of clearness. 

In Bi, the verb and the qualifier fall in the 
same stress-group with the adverb only, and 
only, in consequence, operates upon the predi- 
cate as a whole. This type, since it meets all 
demands, does not call for further considera- 
tion. 

In B2, only is expected to operate on the 
qualifier but not upon the intervening verb ; 
but this expectation is usually disappointed. 
The verb, falling in the same stress-group as 
the qualifier, claims a share of the modifica- 
tion, and sometimes takes it all. Thus the 
aim of die writer is frustrated, and the sen- 
tence he produces is ambiguous. If clear sen- 
tences of this form are sometimes written, it 
is because in some cases the union of verb 
and adverb is seen to be impossible. Sen- 
tences of the form B2, when the rhythm per- 
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mits, should be converted into the form A. 

In B3, the force of only is divided. Part of 
its force, going to the verb, provisionally 
negates or limits the face value of the verb, 
and warns us that something is to follow. 
The remainder of its force is expended on the 
qualifier. 5 The nature of the limitation im- 
posed upon the verb may be made evident by 
re-wording a few examples of this type of 
sentence. 

" I think he only loves the world for him.''° 

(Shakespeare, M. of V., ii . 8.) 

Re-worded : I think he cares little for the 
world except on his account. 

" He only lived but till lie was a man." 

(Macbeth, v, 8.) 

Re-worded : He did not live long — only till 
he was a man. 

" We only believe as deep as we live." 

(Emerson, Art.) 

Re-worded : Our belief is limited. We be- 
lieve only as deep as we live. 

"The fraud could only be counteracted by 
an edition equally cheap and more commodi- 
ous." (Johnson, Life of Pope, cited by F. 
Hall.) 

Re-worded : The fraud could not easily be 
counteracted — only by an edition, etc. 

If the distinction drawn between B2 and B3 
is correct, it follows that the process of con- 
version recommended for B2 will not operate 
satisfactorily in the case of B3. Converting 
good sentences of this type into the type A 
may result in some loss of clearness. A few 
examples will bring out the force of this re- 
mark. Consider the first of the sentences 



5 The analogy of the French ne 
itself to the reader. 



que will suggest I 



6 Tt will be interesting to note the attempts of translators 
to render these originals : " Ich glatib' er liebt die Welt nur 
seinetwegen " -Schlegel and Tieck ; " Ich glaub', er liebt die 
Welt nur noch um ihn" -Simrock ; "Ich glaub', ttm ihn nur 
liebt er noch die Welt" -Mori? Rapp; " Ich glaub um seinet- 
willen liebt er nur die Welt ! " -J. W . O. Benda ; "Est ist 
als Heb' er nur um ihn die Welt " -Bodenstedt Edition; " Je 
crois qu'il n'aime cette vie que pour Bassanio "-F. V. Hugo. 
" Er lebte ntir bis er zum Mann gereift " -Ph . Kaufmann; 
"II n'a vecu que les annees necessaires pour former I'homnie" 
-Le Tourner (1778); " Vivij tan solo hasta hombre ser" -G. 
Macpherson; " Viviu hasta ser hombre, y con su her'ica 
muerte prob6 que era digno de serlo M -Menendez Pelayo : 
"^Ai'Spai yd ysivr/ jiioXii iq/JttcSe—D. Bikelos. 



cited above, " I think he only loves the world 
for him." Recasting this sentence in the form 
A, we have, " I think he loves the world only 
for him." But in this form the first part of the 
sentence is momentarily misleading. To the 
reader who has formed a correct conception 
of Antonio, the words "I think he loves the 
world," if he accepts them at their face value, 
seem to promise a startling revelation of 
character. But this promise is immediately 
broken by the appearance of the restrictive 
adverb. The presence of only before the verb 
is evidence of the author's unwillingness to 
leave us in doubt, even for an instant, with 
regard to the true value of the verb. 7 Other 
examples of non-convertible sentences are 
the following : 

"The awfully smart boy is only smart — in 
the worst American sense of the word — as his 
own family make him so." (L. Hutton, " Lit- 
erary Notes," Harper's Mag., vol. 80.) 

" Philosophy, in the true sense of that word, 
never destroys an ideal that is worth preserv- 
ing. Coming to consciousness of yourself can 
only bring to light weakness in case the weak- 
ness already exists in you." (J. Royce, Spirit 
of Modern Philosophy, p. 18.) 

"He often had to stay in Washington two 
or three months before he could accomplish 
his purpose, and in too many cases he only 
did accomplish it finally at the expense of 
some poor fellow who was already in the de- 
partments, but who no longer had influence 
sufficient to insure his detention." (T. Roose- 
velt, "The Merit System," Cosmopolitan, May, 
1892.) 

On the other hand, when by the context, or 
by our personal knowledge (which is a kind of 
context), we are warned of what is coming, 
the form B3 may be inferior to A. Thus when 
Mr. Howells in Tuscan Cities, p. 208, writes, 
"The landlord took off a charge for two pig- 
eons when we represented that he had only 
given us one for dinner," we are warned by 
the words 'took off a charge ' that 'had given' 
is to be taken with a negative limitation. In 
this case the arrangement ' had given us only 
one for dinner' (considerations of rhythm a- 

7 Intentional postponement of the adverb for comic effect 
is aptly illustrated in the following quototion : 

Greuiio. And if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 

If whilst I live she will be only mine. 
Tranio. That ' only ' came well in. 

(Shakespeare, T. of S. ii, i.) 
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side,) is preferable to the arrangement, ' had 
only given us one for dinner.' 

Fred N. Scott. 

University of Michigan. 



THE AUTHORSHIP OF FLAMENCA* 
An approximate date can be given of only two 
of Peire Rogier's poems. The one " Senh'en 
Raymbaut, per uezer . . . ," addressed to 
Raimbaut d'Aurenga, must have been written 
before 1173, the year of Raimbaut's death. 1 
The other is " Per far esbaudir mos uezis . . ." 

"e uenc s'en," says the Provencal biography 
of Peire Rogier, 2 "a Narbona en la cort de 
ma dompna n'Esmengarda . . . lone temps 
estet ab ella en cort e si fon crezut q'el agues 
ioi d'amor d'ella, don ella en fo blasmada per 
las gens, e det li comiat ei partit de si. et el 
s'en anet a'n Raembaut d'Aurenga . . . lone 
temps estet ab en Raembaut d'Aurenga. (e 
puois s'en partic de lui) . . ." 

As Raimbaut died in 1173, we may put 
Peire Rogier's arrival at his court about 1170 
and his arrival at Narbonne several years 
earlier. Further, the poem "Per far esbau- 
dir mos uezis . . .," being the first of Peire 
Rogier's songs to Esmengarda,3 must have 
been written before 1170. 

The second tornada of this poem reads as 
follows : 

Bastart, tu nay 

e porta'm lay 
mon sonet a mon Tort-n'auetz ; 
e di'm a n'Aimcric lo tos 
membre"lh dont es e sia pros.4 

Aimeric was born the son of Manrique de 
Lara and Ermessinda, sister of Esmengarda.5 
He would scarcely have been mentioned in a 
poem to Esmengarda, unless he was at this 
time at the court of Esmengarda. From 1167 
on, Aimeric's name appears by the side of 
that of Esmengarda in documents. 6 But 
might he not have come earlier to Narbonne ? 

* Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, May 1895. 

1 Appel, Das Leben middle Lieder des Trobadors Peire 
Rogier, Berlin 1882, p. 11. 

2 Ibid. , p . 34 . 

3 Ibid., p. 8, note. 

4 Ibid., p. 47. 
b Appel, p. 11, 

6, 7, 8 Ibid., p. 12. Appel only remarks that the marriage 
of Manrique and Ermessinda was blessed with many chil- 
dren. 



Very likely not earlier than 1164, the year in 
which his father died7 and when Esmengarda, 
to relieve his mother, 8 may have invited him 
to come to her court. Thus we have 1164 as 
the terminus a quo of the poem. Now, as the 
poem is the first in a series of songs to the 
praise of Esmengarda, most of which were 
composed before Peire Rogier left Esmen- 
garda's court (about 1170), we shall not go 
wrong in putting the date of " Per far es- 
baudir mos uezis . . .," as well as that of Peire 
Rogier's arrival at Narbonne, not later than 
1165. 

This conjecture is supported by the last two 
lines of the tornada with regard to which 
Appel observes :9 

" Die ausdruckliche Bezeichnung lo tos 
"der junge," wie die Ermahnung scheinen auf 
grosse Jugend des Prinzen zu deuten. Das 
Jahr seiner Geburt ist uns nicht iiberliefert 
da aber die nur kurze Ehe der Eltern (Manri- 
que starb n64)reichan Kindern war, diirfen 
wir die Geburt Aimeric's als des altesten in 
den Anfang der fiinfziger Jahre legen." 

As to Peire Rogier's earlier life, I quote the 
Provencal biography : 10 

"Peire Rotgiers si fo d'Aluergne ; e fo 
canorges de Clarmon, 11 e fo gentils horn e 
bels et auinens e sauis de letras e de sen 
natural e cantaua e trobaua ben, e laisset la 
canorga e fetz se ioglars. et anet per cortz e 
foron grazit li sieu chantar. e uenc s'en a 
Narbona . . ." 

It is almost certain that Peire Rogier was 
born before, or at least not later, than H45. 1 * 

This assumption is strengthened by con- 
sidering that Peire Rogier, calling Aimeric 
a " tos " and proffering to him paternal advice, 
was without doubt considerably older than 
Aimeric. 

9 Ibid., p. 12. 

10 Ibid., p. 34. 

11 With the material at my disposal I am unable to de- 
termine at how early an age it was possible, in the latter 
half of the twelfth century, to become a canon. Cf. Herzog- 
Plitt, 2d ed,, v. vii, pp. 506-16 and Wetzer-Welte, 2d ed., v. 
ii, 1823-42. 

12 Peire Rogier [1160-80]. Thus reads the heading of the 
poet's biography in Diez (LWdT., 2d ed., p. 79) and Mr. 
Henckels hastily concludes : "Diez says that Peire Rogier 
was born about 1160-80." Had Mr. H. only read the first 
two pages of the biography, he would have seen that the 
dates are meant for the time during which the poet flourished. 



